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SCIENCE NOTES. 
By Professor Job Lott. 
Tue Rage ror Poncrure. 


Tue Daily Graphic of November’ 30, 
in an article on the prevalence of tattoo- 
ing, states that one young lady came— 
at different times—with eleven different 
men to a fashionable tattooer. At each 
visit she signed her name, and the signa- 
ture was tattooed on her companion’s 
'arm. The lady is now married, but her 
husband has not his wife’s maiden name 
on his arm, while of the eleven young 
men whose arms were once so adorned 
six have been back to have the name 
obliterated. Clearly there is an opening 
| here for Professional Untattooists, who 
'might be attached to Courts where 
| breaches of tattoo—we mean, promise 

are in vogue; or their services 
might be bespoken in advance, nisi 
prius, in the lamentable cases with 
which Sir Frayois Jeune has to deal. 
If the state of things instanced by our 
contemporary goes on, we shall be 
having a Tattooed Column after the 
Betrothals on the first page of the Times, 
e.q., Mr. Paxena Surru tattooed to Miss 
Maort Jones before the latter’s Pah, and 
according to the full New Zealand cere- 
mony. Mr. Gsorce Merepira would 
probably recommend that fugitive stain 
be employed, warranted to fade after ten 
|or a less number of years. Others, 
again, might prefer sympathetic ink, to 
appear in an emergency, as for instance 
when one’s memory is mislaid or when 
the police see double. Such devices 
ought not to be beyond the range of 
science. Meanwhile we feel for the 
eleven young men, or rather the six 


who went through the ordeal twice. 
Curomatic Moras. 


Dr. Srenson Hooker has been lecturing 
last Wednesday on his character rays 
theory at the Vril-ya Club. For instance, 
it appears that a deep blue halo plays 
| around writers, clergymen and good 
politicians, while slaty blue or! light 
brown emanations invest the ordinary 
person, and a dark green aura indicates 
some little defect—such as failing to 
return a £5 note—on the mental or 
physical plane. 

This throws a new light on a hitherto 
abstruse law of nature, and we can now 
realise why certain colours are so called 
and what individuals correspond to them. 
If some public speakers are—shall we 
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SO COUSINLY. 


Heavy Hugh (patronisingly). “ Way, Dora! 
Sharp Little Dora. “ Way, Huon! 


Movustacues ! 


Loyoa Frocks, ru? Grown vr, I pectare!” 
Grown vown, I pectare!” 





bus, or spending an assiduous afternoon | 


in the Library of the British Museum, 
one has felt a very pronounced Puce 
oneself. We will not range further 
round the palette, though Cadmium and 


| Say, Madder than others, is there not a| Mars Yellow and Mummy suggest possi- 


to the discerning eye, have worn a 
nimbus of Sapphira Blue. There have 
even been occasions—tell it not in May- 
fair !—when, after riding in a crowded 
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tint to that effect? Again, though we_ bilities, except to inquire if the ingenious 
shudder at having to admit it, we have/|lecturer’s audience saw any Hooker's 
known some fair taradiddlers who must, | Green in his eye? 





Ir the recent severe weather returns it 
is confidently expected that the Wee Frees 
will succumb to the Great Frosts. 


Leoistation A LA Diapste.—The Anti- 
Ecclesiastical Bill in the French Chamber 
is entrusted to M. Deviniz! It is to be 
known in France as “ The Deville Bill,”’ 
and, translated into plain English, as 
“The Deuce of a Bill!” 


A Disciamer.—We are requested to 
state that the Mr. Hariicx, of Biggles- 
wade, who figured in the Hooley Trial, 
jand described himself as “a Minister in 
la small way,” is not a member of the 
| ' 
| present Government. 
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DER TAUBADLER. 

[This curious composite bird, combining the vocal qualities of a Dove 
with the outward appearance of an Eagle armed to the teeth, is of pure 
Teuton origin. } 

Sceye—A room in the German Chaneellerie. Count vow 
Bitow discovered improvising to the air of GOETHE'S 
“ Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen blumen.” 


Kxow ye the land where the voice of the Eagle 

(Beak, body and talons plate-armoured and spurred) 
Has a note that is soft as the syrup of Seice ? 

O say, have ye sampled that singular bird ? 


An American Peace-Correspondent is announced. The 
Chancellor, rapidly clearing his revolver-pocket for action, 
and readjusting an olive-twig in his button-hole, receives the 
Interviewer. 

Mein Herr, it happens that you are come 
On the very eve of Millennium. 
Your choice of date is extremely happy, 
Utopia being upon the tapis, 
And all of us getting in train to wash 
‘The blood from our hands in the Huis-ten-Bosch. 
‘Therefore in Peace’s name I greet 
You and your President. Take a seat. 


. 


Already our prophylactic arms 
(Designed to modify War’s alarms) 
Pending the promised Hague Convention 
Have lately enjoyed a slight extension ; 
Small, but effective, this increase 
Is a palpable guarantee of Peace ; 

And the credit thereof I here assign 

To our sisterly neighbours across the Rhine, 
For, as we were throwing a friendly glance 
Over the rival array of France 

(Symbol, I need not say, like ours 

Of a lasting Peace between the Powers), 

We noticed that in this moral race 

We were only holding the second place, 
And accordingly stuck at no expense 

In rectifying the difference. 


Again, if you follow our naval schemes, 
You ‘ll see how the Teuton bosom teems 
With that desire for mutual love 
Which characterises the turtle-dove ; 
And Malice alone would look to find 
Ulterior aims concealed behind. 
Have we not conquered worlds enough 
As a dumping-ground for our home-made stuff ? 
Have we not adequate work to do 
In teaching the natives who is who 
On various strips of Afric’s strand, 
And similar hunks of Hinterland ? 
Ja! Ja! Our passion for ruling the brine 
Is based on a single and pure design 
To serve as a sort of Marine Police, 
Patrons of Universal Peace! 
Peace is a Beautiful Thing, young man, 
And we must hold to it all we can, 
Though the cost be heavy in fire and slaughter, 
Though blood and bullion should flow like water, 
Whatever in fact may be the price 
We mustn't shrink from the sacrifice ! 
Happy the fate that Heaven has dealt 
To the good philanthropist, Rooseve.r, 
Lord of a land remote from fear, 
Set in a private hemisphere, 
Where Peace, recalling the golden prime 
(Save in the rush of Election-time), 





Hovers by city and mine and ranch, 
Armed with only an olive-branch ! 
Sundered by Ocean’s thousand leagues 

From the Old Diplomacy’s dark intrigues, | 
He wants no navy to guard his borders, 

No weapon to—What! ‘He’s issuing orders 
For building a fleet, the best bar one, 

And means to see that the thing gets done” ? 
The Jingo! what is his Eagle’s game, | 
With its claws of steel and its eyes of flame, 
Flaunting a banner of Stripes and Stars, 

The Stripes all red, and the Stars all Mars ? 

Is he taking a hand in Jap v. Russ, 

Or is it conceivably aimed at Us? 


What! “Meant for a guarantee of Peace, 

In the ultimate hope that War may cease” ? 

My friend, our Eagle’s too old by half 

To be caught by its own familiar chaff! 

Your bird’s original claim? No, no! 

Our fowl invented it years ago! 0.8. 








THE REFORM OF PANTOMIME. 


Mucn has been written concerning the popular and well- 
timed action of the Drury Lane management in turning to 
the regular stage for the principal comedian in their forth- 
coming production of The White Cat. Many critics profess to 
see in the engagement of Mr. James Wetcu evidence of a new 
era in pantomime, and a closer connection with the legitimate 
drama. If we mistake not, much the same idea was expressed 
in the reviews of a recent Shakspearian revival—but we forbear 
to add more upon this already tempestuous controversy. In 
any case we heartily endorse the welcome which a contem- 
porary extends to this movement towards a “ greater semblance 
of art-form” in pantomime. Indeed, should the idea catch 
on, we confidently expect by January, 1906, some such 
paragraphs as the following :— 

Blue-Beard at the Adelphi continues to attract crowded 
houses. Miss Janet Acuurca has, if anything, improved upon 
her rendering of the somewhat Ibsenish character of the youth- 
ful wife. Mr. Cuartes Cuarrinaton is a forceful but restrained 
Blue-Beard. Indeed the manner in which these two artists 
play into one another’s hands is a thing to revive memories 
of The Doll's House. As Sister Anne (the part associated, if 
we remember right, with the late Mr. Dan Leyo in the pre- 
reformation days of pantomime) Miss Dororaea Bap gives a 
performance full of daintiness and charm. It is announced 
that in consequence of the tremendous emotional strain upon 
Miss Acnurca the customary six matinées a week have now 
been discontinued. 

In the version of Robin Hood with which the Savoy will 
shortly re-open, we understand that the author (The Rev. 
Forses Pups, Vicar of Gorleston) has assigned somewhat 
unusual prominence to the character of Friar Tuck. Mrs. 
Brown-Porter will of course be Marian, while, in the part of 
the Baron, Mr. C. W. Somerset may be relied upon for another 
of those masterly studies of aristocratic depravity with which 
his name is associated. 

It may safely be said that nothing that Mr. Tree has yet 
given us surpasses in splendour or artistry the magnificent 
production of Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp, now running 
at His Majesty’s Theatre. The Abanazzar of the actor-manager 
himself will rank as a worthy companion picture to his Zakkor: 
and Svengali. As the Princess who renounces a throne to wed 
her opulent but plebeian suitor, Miss OLGa NETHERSOLE is on 
familiar ground. Mr. ‘‘ ANcLEsEY” makes a dashing figure of 
Aladdin, at his best perhaps in the procession scenes, while a 
delightful feature of the performance is Miss Marion Terry's 





exquisitely pathetic rendering of the Widow Twankey. 
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OLD KING COAL HE SOLD TO THE RUSS, 
WAS A SORDID OLD SOUL, AND HE DIDN’T CARE A CUSS— 
AND A SORDID OLD SOUL WAS HE: AND THE BALTIC FLEET CROSSED THE SEA. 
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HINTS TO SPORTSMEN-—AND OTHERS. 


OR, THE CHANCES OF THE CHASE. 


Sir WELL BACK OVER A DROP FENCE. A FRESHLY “HOGGED” MANE MAY PERMANENTLY SPOIL THE SHAPE OF YOUR NOSE. 








: on the left shoulder. The delicacy of 
FASHIONS FOR THE EMPIRE. | the fabric makes it specially suitable for 
With Acknowledgments to the “ Daily Mail,”| hot climates, such as the interior of 
Over-Seas Edition.) Australia, the plains of Central India, or 
the Islands of the Pacific. 
Next I must mention a charming 
Iy starting this column may I say to/ velvet gown, adapted to colder climates. 
my sisters all over the Empire that it It would be specially becoming to the 
is my dearest aim to make it thoroughly | wife of a settler in Canada. The gown 
helpful and practical in the best sense ? | I have in mind is so cleverly made that it 
[he needs of women in the Rockies| could be worn either at Bridge parties 
will be considered as well as those of} or as a visiting gown out of doors, with 
readers in Hong-Kong; dainty dinner|the addition of one of the fashionable 
toilets for the Sandwich Islands will be lace and fur passe-partouts which are 
carefully thought out, as well as riding | to be seen on every well-dressed woman. 
habits for the prairies. No pains will| The frock is carried out in a scheme of 
be spared to make this article indispens-| deep ruby red, with an opal silk fichu, 
able to women all over the world. threaded with pearls, to be gathered 
First, then, I have noticed a beautiful | lightly at the shoulders. If a chinchilla 
Empire gown, in an exquisite eau-de-nil | muff and — be added to this costume 
shade, to be worn with a diamond star’ the effect will be wonderfully smart. 


By Lapy Gwen. 


Iam afraid my space will not allow 
me to do more than just suggest a sweet 
little toilette | saw at a Bazaar the other 
day, which would be the very thing for 
a Mission Station in Central Africa. The 
foundation of the gown was a deep cream 
cloth, which was entirely covered with 
filmy lace of the kind so dear to our 
great-grandmothers, and gathered in at 
the waist with a mother-of-pearl buckle. 
Dainty little Louis Quinze shoes of rose- 
coloured morocco, with dear little 
mother-of-pearl buckles, completed a 
very simple and sweet costume. 

Next week I hope to have thought 
out some special designs for Arctic 
dinner frocks and opera cloaks, with 
perhaps a few suggestions for toilettes 
for Twelfth Night parties in Patagonia. 
The Smart Set in Borneo may also be 
sure that I have not forgotten them ! 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 
V.—Tue “ Prep-i-rerre.”’ | 
Mrs. Torr to Mr. Cyril Ashlar. 
The Eyrie, Welwyn. 
Mrs. Torr presents her compliments 


| to Mr. Asuiar, and would be very glad if | 





he would make out for her some simple 
plans, in his charming characteristic 
way, for a small cottage in the country 
which Mrs. Torr is thinking of building. 
‘To have some such pied-d-terre is so sweet. 
The total cost should not be more than 
£800. Mrs. Torr would like Mr. Asuiar 
to follow the lines of the cottage 
which he designed for Mrs. Proie, with 
whom Mrs. Torr is staying. It was, in 
fact, Mrs. Prove who gave her Mr. 
AsHLar’s name as the very best architect 
for the purpose. 





Mr. Ashlar to Mrs. Torr. 


Dear Mapam,—I shall be pleased to 
make the designs which you suggest in 
your letter, upon hearing from you with | 
regard to one or two points. In the first 
pli e | must say that to follow the lines 
of Mrs. Proie’s cottage would not be 
very easy, as you limit me to £800, | 
whereas Mrs. Proie’s cottage cost £3000. | 
\gain, | should like to know something 
of the situation, whether on the flat or 
hillside, and the nature of the 
country—sand or chalk, for example. 
Also the number of rooms. Perhaps it 
would be as well if one of my clerks 
were to come down to Welwyn and talk 
the project over before we proceed 
farther. Awaiting your reply, believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
Cyrm, ASHLAR. 


Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 


on a 


|Sir Morrowsy Tew on the east 





Bony’ s Hotel, Matlock. 

Dean Mr. Asuiar,--Your letter is a 
great surprise to me. I had no idea 
that cottages could be so expensive as 
Mrs. Prote’s seems to have been; nor | 
do I understand how so much money 
was spent on it. 1 am sure my bedroom 
was bare enough. I always thought 
that cottages cost only a few hundreds. | 
It would be charming to see your clerk, | 
but at present I have nowhere to receive | 
him, being but a bird of passage, and | 
the situation of the little pied-d-terre is | 
still undecided. | thinking of 
Norfolk, near Sandringham. Could you 
not design a cottage that might be put 
up just anywhere, on any soil, and then 
when I had acquired the little plot we 
could adapt here and there to suit the 
case? There should be three reception 
rooms, six bedrooms (two with dressing- 
rooms), and the usual offices. Of course 
[ want a very sweet garden, but that 
hardly concerns you. 

Yours truly, 


was 


lin it, and a thatched roof. 
| me have those for certain. 





Acatua Torr. 


Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 
The Dove Cote, Weybridge. 

Dear Mr. Asmiar,—I have just come 
to this charming spot, where the country 
seems literally packed with nice people 

Lord and Lady Ee.mton are my 
hostess’s neighbours on the west, and 
and I 
really think I shall buy a little plot here, 
on a southern slope, among the pine 
trees. The resin is so helpful to my 
asthma. 

The house where I am staying has 
very pretty white walls and green slates. 
It was designed by Mr. Swattow. Don't 
you think you could give me something 
similar? Of course I think your system 
of roofing very delightful, and all that; 
but Mr. Swattow has certainly made a 
very attractive little home, and that is 
just what I want to check this grievous 
desire of wandering. Yours truly, 

Acatua Torr. 


Mr. Ashlar to Mrs. Torr. 
(Extract.) 


.... Perhaps, if you admire Mr. 
Swattow's house so much, it would be 
better if you were to employ him. . . . 


Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 
“ Ozonia,” Bournemouth. 
Dean Mr. Asuiar,—How can you so 
cruelly misunderstand? I would not 
employ Mr. Swatiow for the world. It 
is you, and you alone, who must design 
me my little home. Your letter dis- 
tressed me so much that I left Weybridge 
at once and am now at Bournemouth. 
After all, perhaps a cottage by the sea is 
the true solution. My nerves are always 
so much better by the sea. My friend, 
Lady Gorty, has a little house here with 
a very attractive bay window, with seats 
Please let 
I am going 
at once to make inquiries about a plot. 
Yours truly, 
Acataa Torr. 


Mr. Ashlar to Mrs. Torr. 
(Extract.) 

. Only in a very secluded situa- 
tion would thatch be desirable in any 
case, and I do not care for it even 
then. In order to have something to go 
upon I am preparing plans of what I 
consider a serviceable cottage of the kind 
which you asked for in your first letter, 
and these will reach you in a day orso... 


Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 
“ Ozonia,” Bournemouth. 
Dear Mr. Asniar,—Chancing this 
morning to meet Mr. Teresita the poet, 
he was terror-stricken to hear that I 
intended to build. He spoke so feelingly 
of the horrors of scaffolding and heaps 
of bricks and mortar and the delights 





of an old manor house—perhaps even 
moated!—to which a few alterations 
could be made, that I drove to the 
station and bought Country Life, and 
have found in that the very thing I want. 
I have written about it at once. So do 
not go on with the plans. I amso much 
obliged for all your kindness. 
Yours very truly, 
Acataa Torr. 
Mr. Ashlar to Mrs. Torr. 


Dear Mapam,—I regret to say that 
your letter came too late to stop the 
plans, which were posted to you last 
night. Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
Cyr, ASHLar. 


Mrs. Torr_to Mr. Ashlar. 


Burke's Private Hotel, 
Dorking. 

Dear Mr. Asatar,—-The cost of the old 
house in Kent is so prohibitive that | 
am resolved to go back to my original 
idea, especially as a very interesting Irish 
doctor who is staying here tells me that 
old houses are always damp. 

I like the plans very much, with two 
or three exceptions. e front elevation 
seems to me rather bare. What do you 
say toa turret at one end? I love little 
rooms in turrets—so medieval and 

uaint, and I do not quite like the way 

e kitchen leads out of the hall. Please 
make these changes. I am inquiring 
about a plot under Leith Hill, with a 
wonderful southern view. The sea is 
so very dreary in the winter. 

Yours truly, 
AcaTaa Torr. 


Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 
Hans Crescent Hotel, 8.W. 


Dear Mr. Asaiar,—I have a splendid 
idea, given me by Mr. Hitary the artist, 
whom I met at luncheon here yesterday. 
Not a turret but a loggia. You can 
put it over the dining-room. 

Yours truly, 
Acatna Torr. 
Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 
Hans Crescent Hotel, S.W. 

Dear Mr. Asuiar,—I have now finally 
decided, on the advice of my brother-in- 
law, whose judgment is very sound, to 
pitch my tent near Bath, which he says 
is both gay and healthy, and surrounded 
by very attractive country. As this is 
so far inland you could do away with 
some of the length and lowness of the 
cottage, which give it perhaps rather a 
squalid air. The loggia I fear must 
also go, as there are few prospects. 

Yours truly, Acatua Torr. 


Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 


Hotel Grosvenor, S.W. 
Dear Mr. Asuiar,— Everything is now 
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‘altered. Yesterday I received a” proposal 
from Dr. Murcatroyp, and returned an 
answer in the affirmative; and as Dr. 

| MurGaTRoYD proposes to travel on[the 
Continent the need for the dear little 
cottage which we have been discussing 
in all this very pleasant correspondence 
has now passed away. You have been 

| so very kind, and I am indeed sorry for 
| any trouble which my ignorance of such 
matters as business and architecture 
may have given you. My wedding is 
| next week. Yours very truly, 
Acataa Torr. 


Brian Murgatroyd, M.R.C.S., to 
Mr. Ashlar. 


Cap Martin. 
Dr. Murearroyp wishes to say that in 
the whole course of his professional 
career he has never met with anything 
| 80 barefaced as Mr. Asniar’s letter to 
Mrs. Murcarroyp, demanding fees for the 
designs of a house that has never been 
| built, the very ground for which had 
| not even been bought. It will be time 
| enough for Mr. Asuiar to send in his 
| bill when Dr. and Mrs. Murcatroyp 
settle down in England and their house 
is completed. 








CUPID’S GUIDE TO LONDON. 


[“If in future every guide book be pro- 
duced in the novel and entertaining style of 
The Real New York, a pleasure is in store for 
the traveller. It is in the form of a novel. A 
love theme runs through it.”—Daily Paper.] 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—I have prepared a 
guide book to London on the above 
lines, in three volumes, and from the 
first chapter, which I enclose for your 
perusal, you will see that the interest of 
the jaded sightseer is never allowed to 
flag, and at the same time useful in- 
formation is put before him in an attrac- 
tive form. There are 365 chapters— 
corresponding to the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in feet (approx.). 


Cuarrer I. 


On a cool grey morning in September 
two persons might have been seen in 
earnest conversation on the Thames 
Embankment not far from Cleopatra’s 
Needle. What cared they, however, for 
the famous obelisk (68ft. high), which 
had stood for 1600 years at Heliopolis? 
Of what interest was it to them that it 
was presented to Great Britain by 
Menewet Auli, and brought to London at 
the expense of Sir Erasmus Wison? 
No, Sir Jomy Masterton and ELeanor 
Deane were quite oblivious to everything 
but themselves. 

“ Eveanor,” he exclaimed passionately 
through his clenched teeth, “ Exeanor, 
| l ask you once more, Will you be mine? 

Speak !—by heaven, if I thought you 
loved another’’—here he bit his lips till 











ppdie 1 


H/ 


“bho 


A SURE SIGN OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Village Doctor. “ Wet, Scroaorss, I nore your Wire 1s MUCH BETTER TO-DAY, EH? How 18 


HER PULSE, EH? 


AND HOW’S HER TEMPERATURE ?” 


Seroggins (considering). “ Wet, Doctor, I pon’? KNOW MUCH ABOUT HER PULSES, BUT AS FOR 


HER TEMPER ’’—(feelingly)—‘“ SHE'S GOT A PLENTY OF THAT TO-DAY!” 


the blood came again—“I would drag 
you with me over yonder Waterloo 
Bridge, which,” he added with a forced 
smile, as they passed a policeman, “as 
you are doubtless aware, is the noble 
work of Joun Rennie, and was built in 
1811, and considered by Canova as the 
noblest bridge in the world.” Suddenly 
changing his mind, or inspired with 
some new idea, Sir Jonw hailed a 
hansom, and half dragging, half pushing 
ELeANor into it, bade the man drive to 
the A.B.C. at the foot of Parliament 
Street. Nota word is spoken on either 
side as they are borne swiftly past the 
Embankment Gardens, above which the 
Ceeil and Savoy hotels® tower side by 
side; now they are passing New 
Scotland Yard and are under the 
shadow of the lofty Clock Tower of 


* Good beds, and attendance. 





Westminster Palace (320 ft.), erected 
by Sir Caarces Barry in 1840, and in 
another minute the cab pulls up. Hand- 
ing the cabman his legal fare (1s. the 
first two miles and 6d. for each addi- 
tional mile.-See Appendix, p. xxiii.), 
Sir Jonmn helped Exeanor to alight, and 
followed her to a marble-topped table in 
the almost empty shop, for it was early yet. 

“ We can discuss things quietly here,” 
he said. “ Er—two all teas and a 
piece of sultana cake, please” —this to 
the attendant. 

“There is nothing to discuss, Sir 
Joux,” said Exeanor coldly, looking 
straight before her at the twin grey 
towers of the ancient Abbey, 

“That antique pile (as someone says) 
Where royal heads receive the sacred gold.” 
(To be continued.) 


[Not here !—Eprvor. 
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MR. PUNCH TO HIS READERS. 


ws 





in whom children of all classes, 


ing, have ever found a friend 


danger of having to close for want 
of funds. 

The response to that appeal was 
so immediate and so munificent as 
to exceed his most sanguine expecta- 
tions —but this, of course, would not 
justify him in appealing again to his Readers’ sympathies, 

ive in a case ol equal, if not greater, necessity. 

He thinks that such has now arisen : 


a case as he pleaded 


then the cause of the Sick Children North of the Thames, 
vhere the proportion of children’s cots per head of population 
is 1 to 3,500, 80 he pleads now for the Children of South 


|andon, where the poverty is even greater, while the propor- 
tion ol cots per head is only lL to 12,500. 

The Belgrave Hospital for Children, Clapham Road, S.W.., 
cull be compelled to close its wards at the end of the current 
year unless the charitable pub lie come to the rescue. 

With the recollection of his Readers’ "8 generosity 
on the former occasion fresh in his mind, Mr. Punch feels 
that he need add nothing to the above simple statement of 
fact except a reminder that cheques should be made payable 
to Mr. F. Sruart, the Secretary of the Belgrave Hospital, and 


| crossed “ Barotay & Co., Pall Mall.” 
QUEEN SYLVIA. 
Cuarrer IIL. 
The Queen's Speech. 
Tue Old, or King’s, Palace of Hinterland is a massive and 


gloomy building, with huge towers and battlements, set high 
on a hill overlooking the capital city. Here lay the bodies 
of King Ricuarp and his three unfortunate descendants, 
awaiting the hour when they should be conveyed to their last 
resting-place in the ancient cathedral. All was quiet about 
the Palace. A few curious spectators were gathered about 
the great gates, gazing up at the royal standard which drooped 
at half mast in the still November air, as if they might gather 
from its folds some explanation of the tragedy that had 
swept away at one fell swoop four members of the reigning 
House 

It however, to this Palace, but to the New, or 
Queen's, Palace that Sy_via was being conveyed in order that 
she might be saluted by her loyal subjects on her accession 
to the Throne. Here all was bustle and animation. Military 
officers in splendid uniforms and courtiers in state costumes 
were arriving in crowds and taking their places on the 
reserved for them. Great carriages were driving up 
with a clatter of gilded harness and setting down Duchesses 
and Marchionesses and Countesses, and the massed bands of 
several of the royal regiments of Guards were making music 
for the throng. The populace had, as tradition demanded, 
freely admitted to the grounds of the Palace, and 
already they were gathered in a dense mass under the 
baleony on which the new Queen was to appear. More and 
more were constantly arriving and taking their stand at the 
back of the throng already formed. Not many of them 
would be able to hear such words as Syivia might say, but 
all would be able to get a glimpse of her, and would tell the 
story to their children and their children’s children. The 
pavements of the broad street through which Sytvia 


was not, 


been 


side 


| was to pass on her way to the courtyard of the Palace were 








Nearty five years ago Mr. Punch . 
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an appeal to his Readers on behalf | © 
of a Children’s Hospital in imminent | 








| also packed with sightseers, and the hum of their voices rose 


in the air. 
“ Well, well,” said an old woman in the crow d, addressing 
in a general way those who stood round her, “so the old 
King’s gone at last, God rest his soul. A good King he was 
too, and a kind one. I mind one day I was walking in the 

“¥ Avenue and I met him, ah, as close as I am to you, 

I bobbed him a curtsey, and ‘God bless your Majesty’ 

T ‘eahees bold to say to him; and he looks me straight in the 
face, and ‘God bless you too,’ he says, just like that.” 

“What’s all the stir for?” said a bearded and broad- 
shouldered man, who had elbowed his way from the out- 
skirts. 

“You don’t mean to say you don’t know? Why, wherever 
do you come from?” said the old woman in astonishment. 

“Fact is,” said the bearded man, “I’ve been abroad for 
a number of years. Only landed this morning, and came 
along here because everybody else seemed to be going this 
way. What’s up? Is the King coming out?” 

“King!” said the old woman. “There's no King now,” 
and in a few words she told him what had happened. 

The man listened eagerly, and, as she ended, his face lit up. 

* But in that case,” he said, “the King must be ——” 

“Ah, it’s easy to see you "ve been abroad. There's no 
King now, I tell you. A little girl’s come to be Queen. 
SYLVIA they call her, ary she’s no bigger than abig doll, 
they say. Poor little thing, her father’s dead a matter of 
ten years ago, drowned at sea. A wild fellow, I’ve heard 
tell, but a handsome figure of a man. I mind him too 
just about your size he was, but nobler looking of course.” 

“‘ Are we to see the Queen?” said the man after a pause. 

“Yes, that’s what we've come for. She'll be out on that 
baleony, and we can all take a good look, poor young thing.” 

At this moment a distant sound of cheering came up from 


the street. It increased in volume, and grew nearer and 
nearer. 

“She ’s coming,” said the old woman. “She'll be out in a 
minute.” 


As she spoke the two great windows in the Palace front 
were flung open, and two gorgeously dressed trumpeters 
advanced on to the balcony, blew a loud triumphant fanfare, 
and retired again. A hush fell upon the crowd, and there 
was a pause of a few moments. Then through the open 
windows came Syivia, and slowly mounted the steps that 
led to the top of the balustrade, until she stood alone on the 
top step and looked shyly down upon the wide expanse of 
upturned faces. She was dressed in simple white. A 
splendid gold chain, thickly crusted with jewels, was thrown 
about her shoulders, and in her breast nestled a beautiful 
red rose. Her fair hair rolled and rippled down her back, 
and the sun, which had been busily chasing the November 
mists away, broke out in glory and shone upon her. 

The crowd gazed in perfect silence for a few seconds, and 
then burst out into a frenzied shout of welcome. 

Now you know as well as I do that no royal person of any 
kind, least of all a Queen, has ever appeared upon a Palace 
baleony in this fashion: without having to make a speech. 
There is no instance to the contrary in the history books, and 
even the Queen of a great country like Hinterland could not 
for a moment expect to be exempted from a rule which, as 
the great historian, Archbishop Fusuer, says, “is founded 
not only in reason, but in the manifest desire of the people, 
who look not so much for great beauty or overpassing genius 
in their rulers as for the ability to speak aptly on occasion. 
Therefore it was that Syzvia held in her right hand a paper 
on which the Prime Minister had in a fair large hand written 
down a speech for the Queen. It was a fine speech, and it 
touched eloquently on many high matters. Unfortunately, 
however, it was written in the books of Fate that this speech 


should not be spoken, for in an incautious moment Syivu 
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HER FIRST VISIT TO A POLICE-COURT. 


Old Lady. “ WaT A VILLAINOUS-LOOKING MAN THE Prisoner 18!” 


Friend. “Huss! 


Tuat’s NOT THE PRISONER. 


Taat’s THe Mactstrate!” 








released her hold of the paper, and it fluttered down and 


finally perched on the top of a sentry-box below. 

Syivia’s mother, who stood below her, saw the calamity. 
“Speak, my darling,” she said. “Say a few words to them 
from your own sweet heart,” and Syivia opened her lips and 
said : 

“ God bless you all. 
to do it.” 

It was shorter than the speech prepared by the Prime 
Minister, and much less rounded in its periods, but it went 
straight home to the people. Those who heard it cheered 
like mad, and then repeated it to others, until everyone knew | 
it, and everyone cheered. 

The old woman turned to the bearded man: “It makes 
my old heart ache with joy to see her pretty face,” she said. 

“Ay,” said the man, with a deep sigh, “she’s the sweetest 


lass in the world.” 


I will do my best if you will help me 








Physician, heal thyself! 

From the Chronicle : 

“The artistic search for the ‘ mot juste’ is not always attended with 
success ; but that the framers of public notices should so often fail to 
say what they mean is perhaps more surprising. A printed bill 
advertising an eighteenpenny dance on the notice boards of a provin- 
cial town hall, last week, wound up, for instance, with the curious 
announcement, ‘ Dress optional.’” 

_Mr. Punch never remembers to have actually danced (at 
eighteenpence or any other price) on the notice board of a 
provincial town hall, but if he ever so far lost his sense of 
decorum, he would probably also be indifferent as to the| 
decency of his apparel. 





oo 


‘*Gentlemen in Reduced Circumstances.” 


JANTED, God’s Good Man, also The Prodigal Son ; 
must be cheap and clean.—Advert. in “The Lady.” 


\ 


Geneva-on-Sea. 


Accorpina to the Daily Mail, the Geneva correspondent of 
the Paris Herald says that certain “American warships, 
which have arrived at Gibraltar from Genoa, reported having 
experienced severe weather in Switzerland.” ‘This was in 
the ordinary Daily Mail, not the Half Seas Over Edition. 


A Chapel of Ease. 


Tue need of a portable meeting-house has long been felt 
by itinerant preachers. Whatever difficulties stood in the 
way would seem to have been overcome by Mr. Evan Ronerts, 
the Welsh Revivalist, if we are to believe an HKxpress 
correspondent who telegraphs from Porth, as follows :—“ It 
was in a quaint, old-fashioned Gothic chapel, with stone 
walls a yard thick, that Evan Roperts drove through the 
drizzle of the afternoon.” 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a cutting of the following adver- 
tisement, which might very easily cause pain in Government 
circles . 

“ ApminaLty anp Orner Orriciats Wawrep.” 
We hasten to explain that this does not appear in the Police 
Review (the organ of the Force), but in the Bazaar, uniler 
the general heading of ‘‘ Stamps.” 
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EXPLAINED. 
{ rp } gq manaucres of His Majesty's Life Guards on their way to relieve 
yuard at Whiteha Dox't you see? THERE'S TWO, AND THEN THERE'S ONE, AND THEN THERE ’S 
rue WHOLE LOT—AND THEN THERE'S ONE, AND THEN THERE'S TWO MORE!” 


CHARIVARIA, 


Ir ever a Continent needed patience it 
; | ul ype “The interests of Europe,” 
cording to the Sret of St. Petersburg, 
lemand the immediate destruction of 
pan 


While feeling compelled to decline the 
quest made by the Zemstvos for the 
nting of a Constitution, the Czar has 
een graciously pleased, as a concession, 
not to send those who made the request 
to Siberia. 
= 





[Youthful Niece sees. 





A cabman is sailing from Tasmania to 
claim a baronetcy. We do not wish to 
prejudice his case, but we have heard 
before now of cabmen claiming more 
than they are entitled to. 


Automobile dust-carts, says the Matin, 
are to be used in Paris henceforth. We 
had thought every motor-car was this. 


A statistical return shows that, last 
October, Londoners consumed 3,318 tons 
of meat less than in the same month of 
the previous year. If we mistake not, 


Joux Trounpiey of Peckham was touring 
in the Provinces this year. 

Dr. York Davies’ advice to those who 
would keep warm in the cold weather is 
to eat plenty of suet dumplings. The 
burning of country mansions which has 
been tried lately is undoubtedly crude 
;and unsatisfactory, and we fancy many 
persons will give Dr. Davies’ suggestion 
ia chance. 





| Grave disappointment has been caused 
among the public by the fact that the 
| recommendations to barbers issued by 
Dr. CoLLincrerk, with a view to safe- 
guarding the publie health, contain no 
proposition that the barbers shall avoid 
depressing their customers by pointing 
out the state of the weather to them. 

Glasgow Corporation is considering 
a scheme under which all Glasgow's 
inebriates are to be banished to the 
island of Shuna. The chief objection 
is on the ground of overcrowding. The 
island is only 3 miles in length and 
about 14 in breadth. 


The Admiralty has denied the allega- 
tion that H.M.S. Snapper ran down the 
steamer Inverna, which is missing. As 
a matter of fact, as the Admiralty points 
out, at the time when the accident is 
supposed to have happened, H.MS. 
Snapper was practising collisions at 
Dundee, and successfully rammed the 
dock there. 7 

According to the Lady's Pictorial, 
there are signs that the pretence of bore- 
dom with everything is passing away, 
and it is just now rather smart to be 
easily amused. We wondered why 
| several serious journals had recently 
started humorous columns. 

A love of sweets would seem to be 
innate in every child. “Save mother! 
leave me,” cried a little girl of twelve, 
when being rescued from a fire at her 
mother’s confectionery shop in Hull. 
Happily, wiser counsels prevailed, and 
both were saved. 


Those individuals who insist on their 
right to boo at a play which they do 
not like are said to be contemplating 
the formation of a club. Suggested 
title :—The Booligans. 


Every now and again one realises 
how ignorant one is. We learn from 
the Daily Mail that, owing to an innova- 
tion in advertising introduced by that 


journal, “Monday has now become 
known throughout the country as 


Ladies’ Day.” 














General satisfaction is being expressed | 
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A TALL ORDER. 


Gerwan Eacie (to Dove or Peace). “ TEACH ME HOW TO COO!” 


oo rrr . ; . . ° . ; 7 a T " 
(“The German Empire will continue to pursue the policy of peace which has commended itself for more than thirty years. To this 
end a strong and efficient army, ready for instant action, is now as much as ever necessary.” 
Memorandum attached to the new German Army Bill. Vide “ Times,” November 29.) 
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(How THEY WOULD ENJOY THEMSELVES IN ToxIo !) 








|at the superb optimism of Mr. Bernarp | 
| Partripce who, in his drawing, in Mr. | 
| Punch’s Almanack, of the Seasons robing | 
| the New Year, has depicted a garment | 
which is obviously not a mackintosh. 


The Oxford Congregation has refused 
| to abolish Greek as a compulsory subject. 
| Apparently it is not yet realised by the 
| older generation, as it is by the younger, 
| that learning of any sort interferes with 
Sport. 

The Liverpool Watch Committee has 
recommended the City Justices to pro- 
vide a children’s Police Court. We 

| understand that this pretty idea is to be 
| carried out most thoroughly and con- 
| sistently, and that not only are the} 
| prisoners to be children, but also the | 
Magistrate, the Court officials, the Police, | 
and the representatives of the Press. , 


RONDEAU. 
I want to make you healthy, for health less.”’ 
means happiness. I want to show you how to| 


get the most out of life. Will not you give me “THE OUTRAGE BY THE BALTIC 

an opportunity of doing so? ”—Advt. of Mr. E FLEET ON BRITISH FISHING BOATS,” 

Miles in “ Westminster Gazette.’’| 

I’m used to smiles, the Daily Press 

Expounds my methods more or less 
Correctly—rather less than more 
Till now my name provokes a roar 

Of laughter, why I cannot guess. 


| **Small by degrees and beautifully 


re 


at first in staring capitals, has now 
| dwindled down to a mild heading 
“Tae Norta Sea Incipent.” 





“Near as A Toucner.”’—Among the 
Members of the Cambridge Senate en- 
gaged in the discussion on the “ general 
utility business” of Greek, appears the 
iname of “Professor Auieurr.” How 
significant of an education just wanting 
That is the secret of success. |something, say Greek for example, to 
May I show you the open door |make it perfect! A Professor ALLBuTI 
To health by which you set such store?|can never be Professor Perfect, but 
Just send a card to my address, must always remain “M. Le Professeur 
I’m Eustace Mies! & Peu Pres.” 


The scoffers cause me no distress, 
They did at first, I must confess 
But now their gibes I can ignore, 
I’m used to smiles ! 


I live on nuts and watercress, 
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THE “SEPARATE COMPARTMENT” PATRIOT. 
(Quite an Imaginary Character, of course !) 
ComPaRTMENT THE First: Patriotism. 

In the Cardiff Express. Tiwe—Early Autumn, 1904. 

The Patriot (to a fellow-traveller). Mark my words, Sir, 


| Germany is our worst enemy! Look at the way she’s been 


openly assisting Russia, ever since this war began!... . 
How? Why, in every way, Sir! Hasn't the ; ool con- 
stantly been sending friendly messages to the Tsar? Isn't 
there an understanding between them at this moment which 
enables Russia to reduce her garrisons and remove the big 
guns in all the fortresses along the frontier? And didn’t the 
Kaiser secretly encourage the Port Arthur Fleet to break out 
and make for Kiao-Chow, a German port, mind you?. . 
“Where did I see that?” In the papers, Sir. Don’t you 
call that scandalous and disgraceful in a nation that is 
supposed to be neutral? JI do—and I think we ought to 
take some strong measures, too. Germany wants to see Japan 
beaten, Sir, because she's our ally. Germany knows well 
enough that Japan's fighting our battle as well as her own! 
[t would be a bad day for us if Japan got the worst of it. 
Luckily, she succeeded in getting the command of the sea 
from the start, and, so long as she keeps that— .. . “The 
Baltic Fleet?’ Why, you don’t suppose they really mean 
sailing, do you? . . . Oh, of course if they ever did get as 
far as Viadivostock, it would be awkward for Japan, 
very awkward. But how are they going to do it? They’d 
want constant supplies of coal--and where are they to get it 
from? They couldn't coal at any neutral coaling station. 
Even Germany wouldn't dare to commit such an outrageous 
breach of neutrality as that! Besides, the only coal that 
would serve for a long voyage of that sort is our Welsh 
smokeless steam coal, Sir, and I should just like to know 
how they're going to get it! I speak as a coal-owner in 
rather a large way myself, so | know what I’m talking about. 
And I tell you, it’s impossible—perfectly impossible—for the 
Baltic Fleet, if ever it starts, to get a fifth part of the way to 
the Far East. You may take my word for that. And a very 
fortunate thing for our plucky little ally that it should be so. 
As I said before, as long as she keeps the command of the 
sea! ... 
Compartwent THE Seconp: Busuvess. 


The Patriot's Office. Later, on the same day. 


The Patriot (to his Partner). Well, what do you think 
about it? . . . We don’t get such an order as this every day. 
. . . It means a big profit. . . . And they offer cash on 
delivery, I see. Only thing is—who is this German or 
Dutchman who wants all this amount of steam coal, and 
what does he want it for? . . . Of course if I thought for a 
single moment it was intended for the Bal—well, as you say, 
it’s no business of ours who the real consignees are. . . . 
We may have our suspicions—but, after all, we know nothing. 
And the Law is on our side. Yes, I see no reason myself 
why we should decline. If we don’t supply ’em, others will, 
you know. . . . No, better cable an acceptance of the contract 
at once—or we may lose it. 


THE NOT IMPossIBLE SEQUEL. 
Time—May, 1905. 


The Patriot (meeting a friend in the street). Serious news | 


this from Japan, eh? I've always maintained that, if that 
Baltic Fleet once managed to get out to the Far East, it would 
put a very different complexion on the situation. Tooo’s fleet 
was so much the inferior in numbers, you see. And now it 
appears he has lost the command of the sea; can’t imagine 
how he could have been so careless! Looks as if Japan will 
have to sue for Peace before long now. Most unfortunate— 
especially for us! It’s my firm belief that Germany is at 


the bottom of it all! She’s always been our worst enemy. 
However, we must keep a good heart. As SHAKSPEARE says 
in one of his plays: 
“ Naught shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 
ory poet, SaakspeaRE—real patriotic ring about — lines, 
eh? 7A. 








A NOTABLE REVIVAL. 


“Waavr’s your Wo.ue Saaxspeare noo?” To which old 
question the present answer is, ‘‘ At the Adelphi, showing at 
his liveliest in farcical comedy, set before us in the best 
modern manner.” The rough-and-tumble business essential 


_|to the old Elizabethan farcical comedy, which, in its most 


exaggerated form, delighted Boisterous Bess or Slobbering 
Jamiz, is here reduced to an artistic minimum. Mr. Oscar 
Asoue, acting as Petruchio and also as stage-manager responsi- 
ble for the entire production, has ordered the scenes that used 
to be a mere romp, a series of tomimic “ spill-and-pelt,” 
in so admirable a manner, that what might have been resented 
by a modern audience as a superfluity of horse-play, is now 
received with heartiest and truly appreciative laughter, the 
curtain being raised three and four times, after every Act, in 
response to most enthusiastic applause. 

It isa brilliant performance. Mr. Oscar Ascue is a fine 
actor: his Christopher Sly, the drunken travelling tinker of 
the prologue, is a striking rendering of a small part that 
might be so brutally burlesqued. As to his Petruchio, it is 
simply perfect; he is the youthful madcap, a gentleman 
thoroughly at his ease, the most equal-tempered yet determined 
husband, and, above all, he is the most tender lover. His victory 
over the shrewishness of his very young wife would be still 
more effective than it is, had Nature added another couple of 
inches to her stature. As to Miss Liry Brayron’s Katarina, 
we are far from convinced that, to adapt the well-known line, 


“This is ‘the Shrew’ that Saaxsreare drew,” 


seeing that Sweet Wi.iam was compelled to write the 
heroine's part to suit such a boy-actor as appears in the réle 
of The Lady, in the Induction, who has to pretend she is wife 
to the bemused Christ Sly. But whatever Saakspeare’s 
ideal of Katarina may have been, for ourselves we can desire 
no more charming representative of the part, when played 
to Mr. Oscar Ascur’s Petruchio, than Miss Lity Brayton. 
One can see that she, still so very young, is but a spoilt child 
with a temper: and Petruchio tames her as Rarey tamed 
the savage Cruiser. Miss Lity Brayton brings the house 
down when, the fortress being reduced by starvation, she 
exclaims with all the petulance of a very naughty, obstinate 
girl in a nursery, “I want my dinner!” Whether this line is 
in the text or not, it suits the situation, and tells immensely. 

And then how charming is the tableau on which the 
curtain descends at the end of the Third Act, when, practi- 
cally conquered, wilfully irritating Kate, hungering for food 
and for sympathy, bursts into tears, and throws herself 
\sobbing into her husband’s arms. Then, when the curtain 
|is raised to enthusiastic calls, Petruchio, gazing lovingly on 
| Katarina, is seen helping her to some mess or other, which 
she is eagerly devouring out of a wooden bowl. The situa- 
tion, as rendered by these two clever actors, is just on the 
borderland ’twixt laughter and tears. The charm of Mr. 
Ascue’s Petruchio lies in his gentle firmness, his great pity, 
and his imperturbable good humour. 

Miss Pameta GayTHorNe is a charming Bianca, and every 
individual is good in a very full cast. We shall be much 
mistaken if this exceptionally delightful revival of Saakspeare’s 
old farcical comedy is not in for a long run at the Adelphi. 
At all events, on its present undoubted success Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Ascue are to be sincerely congratulated. 
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1S Bee. hostel. We come now to its soul—the 

: ‘ kitchen. Ah, the kitchen! 
Z| Here ..be none of your Frenchified 
We a kickshaws and made dishes, but good 
7 err honest solid British and Colonial pro- 

Ba ie duce cooked in the antique English 

@ hae style. The Yorkshire pudding is a 
ak te miracle of tenacious endurance, extra- 
Bie Fy ordinarily rich in gluten, and of 80 close 
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ANY PORT IN A STORM. 


m® Browy’s SECOND TIME OUT ON BIS MoTOR, AND HE HAS A PARTICULAR DREAD OF DOGS. 


Ir 18 Poe 








A DULDITCH PALACE. 


Tue “Pia ann Waste” 
Resorr. 


[his article was compiled bya 
member of the advertising staff 
of “ Punch,” who, in the pursuit 
»f authentic information, has 
gone the whole ™ Pig and 
Whiatle.””} 


as A Heatta 


Mr. Grorce WynpnaM, in his fascinating 
rectorial address on the Development of 
the State, has lifted up his voice against 
the demoralising effect on the national 
fibre of cosmopolitan restaurants. The 
protest was timely, but mere destructive 
criticism will not suffice. 
to know is not merely what we must 
avoid, but what we must pursue. The 
habit of dining at home, tending as it 
does to monotony, depression, immobility 
and other distressing sequela, has long 
been discredited by the best hygienic 
authorities, from Auscunartus to Eustace 
Mites. Decentralisation, combined with 
a due regard for native enterprise, is the 
true remedy for dyspepsia. And how 
can these conditions he more completely 
fulfilled than by a daily resort to the 
“ Pig and Whistle” at Dulditch ? 

Bacteriologists have conclusively 
that 
suburb is richer in pathogenic organisms 
than any other quarter of the United 
Kingdom, but lung food is only the 
least of the advantages attained by 
frequenting the “Pig and Whistle.” 


| As I have shown in a previous article 


| 


and Whistle” 


the oleomargarine employed at the “ Pig 
is richer in train oil than 


| that used at any other English hostelry, 


| 


What we want | 


the room in which the “ordinary” 
served is more lavishly sprinkled with 
sawdust, the beer more profusely forti-|: 
fied with glucose, the sherry more fiery, 
the water, drawn from a pump erected 
in the reign of Cuarzes IT., less conducive 
to excessive indulgence in non-alcoholic 
stimulants. The inn itself, which has 
a splendid north aspect, and can be 
reached by the village fly in about an 
hour and a quarter from the nearest 
station, has lately been refurnished in 
the most recherché rococo style. Several 
fine German chromolithographs have 
been added to the advertisement calen- 
dars of neighbouring grocers on the 
walls of the dining-room. The chairs 
are now thoroughly reliable, and when 
suddenly moved on the brick floor 
produce a most agreeable resonance. 
The bagatelle hoard is the finest in the 
county, the set of celluloid dominoes 
are much admired, and a sofa, hand- 
somely upholstered in American cloth, 
is a further engaging feature. I ought 
also to say that the pack of cards 
has recently been renewed, and very 
few are now missing. 

The parlour also contains a small but 
select library, in which, among other 
works, may be noted some back numbers 
of the Strand Magazine, Bunyan’s Holy 
War, Under Two Flags, and a Complete 
Farrier. On a side table is a very 
chaste thing in wax flowers and fruit. 

But enough has been said to show 
that the authorities of the “Pig and 
Whistle” have spared no expense or 
thought to make it representative of the 
best traditions of Dulditch. 

So much for the mere husk of the 





a texture that a guest assured me that 
one wet day, when his boots were far 
from waterproof, he successfully caulked 
a large hole with a wad of this unique 
culinary product. Fancy attempting to 
do this with a French omelette or 
soufflé! The suet dumplings, again, are 
superbly constructed ; pre-Mycenzan or 
early Minoan, as Dr. Arrnur Evans 
teaches us to say, in their massive and 
monumental solidity. The degeneracy 
of the race is nowhere more lamentably 
shown than in its imperfect dentition 
the result, in turn, of a preference for 
soft and over-cooked food. At the “ Pig 
and Whistle” molars, incisors and eye- 
teeth alike are afforded splendid prac- 
tice from start to finish of the menu. 
This in itself should pack the house. 
Let us now consider a dinner at the 
s|“‘Pig and Whistle,” which will effec- 
tually fill the time that might, in the 
sordid and unhealthy capital, be spent 
in the fetid air of the theatre, but 
which at Dulditch will keep the diner 
from the company of the tap-room. The 
distance from the sea and the rail pre- 
cludes fish. But what so dangerous as 
fish? Think of the periodical oyster 
scares, and be happy to be so far from 
temptation. Here is a spécimen menu, 
which can be made by the discreet guest 
to last from 7 till 10.30, or, with care, 
even till 11 
A “Pic anp Waste” Dnxyer, Lastixc 
FROM 7 TILL CLOSING-TIME, WITH THE 
VERY MODERATE PRICES ATTACHED. 


s. d. 
Sardines or Pickled Walnuts ...... 0 2 
ER ccoccecceworsvecesecceseocsecotns ae 8 3 
Sardines (double portion) .....0. 0 4 
Liver and Bacon .......+.++++0 ones @ 9 
Cauliflower  .....0...csssceeeseee oe 3 
Roast Beef and Yorkshire Pudding 1 0 
Sausages and Mashed .......... ococe @ 6 
More Sausages and Mashed ooncons - O 6 
Still more Sausages and Mashed... 0 6 
One more Sausage «....ssee00e scocce O 3 
Prunes and Rice .........+- osesape ne 4 
Cheese and Watercress .....+.++ oe @ 3 
Coffee Extract ........s0+e0 cosccoen 4 
Beer with meal ...........+++. scccososs @ § 
Whisky after Coffee Extract ......0 3 
Another whisky ......... coonteeneas.@  O 
Another whisky ......... seceovectase @ é 
Another whisky .......... sceocssenie @ 
Waitress......cc.c0000. O 
Village Doctor ...... 5 | 


12 7) 


During the same time in London one 
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would have spent £2, and seen some|seen and known. I have not 
dreadful ‘‘ tomfoolery.” 'thought it necessary or desirable to 
Personally I do not less like the “ Pig | indicate in all cases what is his and 
and Whistle” “ordinary” because one | what is my own.” 
meets there all sorts and conditions of | 
men. I have seen there, from time to|mented upon this certainly novel — 
time, a cab-proprietor who once stroked | probably misleading — method of pre- 
the Oxford eight, and an organ-grinder | paring a biography, and asked why the 
whose lingua Toscana had lost some of| “jottings” were not given as written. 
its pristine purity during his long|Since the notice was published, Mr. 
sojourn in our bleak clime. When | Puneh has received assurance that “ the 
hailed him in Tenyyson’s sonorous lines, | jottings alluded to were intermittent 
“T salute thee, Mantovano,” his eyes|and were rarely dated. That Sir Jomy 
gleamed with - —___—_____—- — ——__—__—___—— 
pleasure, and his 
genial smile) 
proved that what- a g 
ever may be true) B 
of the Italian- 
ate Englishman, | 
the converse does| 
not hold good of 
the Anglicised 
| Italian. A more 
| frequent customer 
| is an expatriated | 
Polish wood-| 
carver with an! 
unpronounceable | 
name, now en-| 
gaged in repairing | 
the Dulditch pul- 
pit, whose skill) 
with the knife is| 
by no means con-| 
fined to his pro- 
fession. I have 
seen him to all 
intents and pur- 
poses swallow it 
in the green-pea 
season. In short, 
the company at 
the “Pig and| 
Whistle” is as} 
stimulating as the | 
fare, and never 
| since I was laid 
up with gastric} 
| fever before Liao-| 
| yang have I en- 
| joyed such unique dietetic experiences 
'as those furnished by this admirable 
hostelry. 














DESHABILLE. 


Tommy. “Ox, Mamma, po come! Here’s A EFelant WIV ONLY HIS INSIDE ow!” 


Rosiwson left ample materials for a 
biography is simply untrue.” 

Tony, M.P., had at the time of writing 
'no knowledge of the subject beyond the 
| definite statements quoted in the 
biographer’s own words. He regrets 
that, accepting them in their ordinary 
sense, he received, and conveyed, an 
impression of Mr. Txomas’s literary 
methods which turns out to have been 
erroneous. 








“FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET 
STREET.” 

In his preface to the “ Life and Recol- 
lections of Sir Jonny Rosrson,” published 
under the above title, Mr. F. M. Taomas, 
whilst stating that the long-time Manager 
of the Daily News did not leave a volume 
of memoirs intended for publication, 
adds: “He did, however, leave some 
diaries more or less fragmentary and a 
number of thick, closely-written volumes 
of jottings in his own handwriting de- 
scriptive of events of which he had been 
an eye-witness, and [of] people he had 








To a Bore. 
My prosing friend, I sometimes sigh 
To read of merry days gone by— 
Days when the “ bore’s head ” used to be 
Served on a dish of rosemary. 
Some men are born an age too late— 
Such dishes being out of date. 





Reviewing the book, Tosy, M.P., com- | 








The Kaiser to his Chancellor. 

(On the increase of the German Army.) 
Maw wants but little here, Bitow, 
But wants that little strong. 








Invention OF A Supermarine Boar.-—It 
looks as if the prophecy of the gentlo- 
man in Locksley Hall who foresaw “‘ the 
nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue” was going to be fulfilled 
sooner than we hoped. The Remszeitung 
of Gmiind in Wiirtemberg announced a 
few days ago that 
‘the German stea- 
mer Lahn, which 
|has been sold to 
| Russia, is to be 
| used as a “captive 


A Lasr Wonrp. 

A French corre- 
spondent writes 
to say that the 
question “Do we 
get our deserts ?” 
has been solved 
once and for all 
iby M. Jacques 
_Lesaupy, who has 
| got the Sahara. 
| QuEsTION aT A 
Ciassio Exam. 
Who among the 
most famous 
|Greek philoso- 
| phers owed the 
jname he bore to 
| excelling at a cer- 
tain game of foot- 
ball then, as now, 
'much in vogue? 
| —Soccerates. 
| Ad Pocketum. 

Here is a gem ! 
|And it will make 
|its owner appear 
' brilliant too! Eyre 
AND Sporriswoope’s Royal Pocket Diary 
and Engagement Book for 1905. Not only 
can you note in it the date of your dinner 
engagements, but you can also shine in 
Society if you learn by heart and repeat, 
on occasion, quotations from “ Poetical 
Readings” selected for that particular 
day. Let the talented compilers follow 
this up with pocket puns, jokes for every 
day, and so forth. If the sale be enor- 
mous, the jokes may clash, and of five 
wits, guests at the same dinner party, 
only the first to utter his joke will be 
able to score. 


PropaBLe EXemPLirication or Provers. 
“Just in time to be too late’’—the 
Baltic Fleet. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Messrs. Macmittan have just issued a cheap and dainty 
edition of Alice in Wonderland, illuminated with the 
deathless illustrations of our dear Tennret. Having read it 
again with fresh delight, my Baronite by chance next took 
up a more portly volume describing the experiences and 
impressions of Uganda's Katikiro in England (Hutonmsoy). 
Many of us saw, some conversed with, the emissary of the 
boy King of Ugawpa when he was here during the Coronation 
festival. He was accompanied by his Secretary Ham Muxasa, 
to whom we are indebted for the narrative. Written in his 
native tongue, it is translated by the Rev. Ernest MiLLar, a 
missionary resident in Uganda. Ham is a keen observer, 
with a retentive memory and much literary faculty. Mr. MmLLar 
has accomplished his task admirably, making no fatuous 
attempt at improving upon the artless simplicity of the negro 
suddenly plunged into the vortex of Western life. The happy 
result is that we have a book curiously like Lewis Carro.’s 
masterpiece. In Wonderland Alice came across nothing more 
marvellous than what Ham Muxasa beheld with shining eyes 
between the May day in 1902, when he left his native country, 
and the September morning on which he returned after four 
months’ whirl through Western civilisation. His talk about 
the things he saw is delightfully like the prattle of an intelli- 
gent child. The ship he first voyages in is seven storeys 
high. It has roads like the roads of a town. There are 
rooms for the rich and the poor. The screw makes a noise 
like the vibration of an earthquake. The sea is like a hill. 
You first see the smoke of a distant ship; then as it comes to 
the top of the hill you see the mastg When you get near 
you see all the ship. Nothing struck Ham more than the 
London crowd. “One would think,” he says in a striking 
sentence, “they had no place of their own, and were busy 
walking up and down.” He went to “the House [of Commons] 
where they talk over matters, and saw a great many Chiefs 
debating in the place where they debate about their Govern- 
ment, which brings peace in their country and in the 
countries of others.” This was after the Boer War. Our 
visitor from a remote corner of Africa was much impressed 
with what he more than once calls “the marvellous English!” 
“Tf,” he writes, “any man could stand in the track of a 
railway train and stop it from passing over him, or if he 
could run his head against a mountain and pass through it, 
such a man might c check the power and glory of the English.” 
Not otherwise. At a time when some of our chiefs, in Parlia- 
ment and out, assure us we are rapidly falling into decay, 
these words are doubly precious. 


“Few readers of that admirable «story of school life, 
Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy,” writes Junior Assistant Reader, 
“ will not welcome the opportunity of renewing his acquaint- 
ance, as they may now do in Godfrey Marten, Undergraduate, 
by Caarces Turtey (Hewemann). They will be glad to 
find him unchanged, except by a very few years, from the 
boy of the previous volume; with the same straightness, 
enthusiasm, and contempt for ‘slackers,’ also the same 
tendency to drift into harmless scrapes, and to accept the 
consequences (in this book, fortunately, seldom more serious 
than being gated for three weeks) of others’ misdeeds. Here 
is Marten’s characteristic description of a quarrelsome 
family : 


Cotter had five brothers and four sisters, some of whom were 
never on speaking terms with the others except at Christmas or a 
birthday, when, from habit, they declared a truce. ‘The truce is no 
good,’ Cottier said to me when he told me about it, ‘ because the only 
thing that happens is that they change sides. I believe they pick up.’ 


We part from him in the 'Varsity XI., with a second in History, 
and apparently a career before him in the Foreign Office.” 





It is a very difficult task for any book-illustrating artist 
to convey the true effect of proportion between Gulliver 
and Lilliputians. Real human midgets, not as big as 
your thumb, it is almost impossible to realise. To a great 
extent these antecedent difficulties, in dealing with Swirr's 
immortal work, have been overcome in a bright edition of 
Gulliver's Travels, illustrated by 8. B. pe ta Bere (A. & C. 
Brack), as will be perceived by reference to the illustration 
on p. 112, ‘ ‘The Queen’s dwarf became insolent.” 


‘ There is a charming story by Mrs. ‘Motzswours called The 
Blue Baby (Messrs. W. & R. Campers). Excellent also is a 
book of ferry tales, The Pedlar’s Pack, by Mrs. Aurrep Batpwa. 
The illustrations, by Cuartes Pears, are capital in design and 
colour. Nor must I omit Buster Brown, by R. F. Ovroauttr, 
which is asort of pictorial Bad Boy’s Diary, and will, no doubt, 
be much appreciated during the season of holiday mischief. 


The Waters of Oblivion, a novel by ApeLine Serceant (Jonn 
Lona), begins well, and thoroughly interests the reader up to 
a certain point; and then, old and ordinary melodramatic 
effects are lugged in, with, as it were, a strong lime-light 
thrown on them from the wings. Verily the Baron was 
disappointed. Yet is the story notable for the apparently 
careful study of a young Anglican clergyman who, devoted 
heart and soul to his parochial work, suddenly discovers that 
ke has fallen in love, irrevocably, with a charming young 
lady barely nineteen, to whom the model cleric passionately 
declares, ‘‘ You dominate me, heart, soul, and brain !”—which 
sounds bad for his professional work. Real clergy in novels 
disappeared with Anrnuony Trowiore. But, nowadays,{who 
reads Barchester Towers ? 


A most original children’s Christmes book is The Pillar 
Box (Frep. Warne & Co.). It is filled with post-cards, one 
side of which is for short message and address, while the 
other has an outlined picture to be coloured according to 
given rules, Ornamental possibly; messy perhaps; useful, 
practically. 


If during the coming Yuletide you wish thoroughly to 
enter into the spirit of the season, procure a good tumblerful 
of creature-comfort, steaming, with a trifle of powdered nut- 
meg in it, some thin lemon peel and a grain of sugar, place 
it on a small stand beside your old arm-chair, in w ich you 
will have comfortably deposited yourself, and while gently 
inhaling the Virginian fumes in the presence of a cheerful 
Yule-log fire commence reading the Ghost Stories of an 
Antiquary, by M. R. James (Arwowp), and the Baron warrants 
him that out of that chair you will not be in a hurry to stir 
until you have finished the book. On rising to retire to 
bed, say, when the clock is striking the hour of midnight, 
you will be heartily glad of a brave companion, who will 
assist you in ascertaining that all bolts and bars are serupu- 
lously fastened, that all doors are locked, that there are no 
weird arms coming out from behind any curtains anywhere ; 
also that all the lights are carefully extinguished, that there 
is no Thing (ugh!) waiting for 
you in your bedroom (let your 
friend enter with you, so that 
he may satisfy himself of this), 
and that your door and shutter. 
fastenings are, every one of 
them, secure. And let all the 
tellers of supernatural tales 
take example from this Anti- 
quary, and never,on any pretence 
whatever, attempt to account 
naturally for what ought to 
have been, even if it wasn't, 
supernatural. 





BARON 








